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THE LURE OF ABSTRACTIONS TO 
EDUCATORS 


I 
as a whole is a field of human 
it seems necessary that very 


must be made of words. 


and organized originally by 


Pr were 


men, including legislators, any 


strong 1a} 


given system of education requires, appar- 


the employment of hundreds of dit- 


terms innumerable times in 


used 


inicating aspirations and guidance 
fro m lavmen outlining policies to adminis- 
trators giving them workable shape and 


And all these pro- 


also com- 


from these to teachers. 
al men and women must 
‘ate to parents and other laymen their 
lings and purposes. 
the preparation of teachers there is 
relatively little communication through the 
imitative processes of apprenticeship. In 
the supervision of schools demonstration 
plays a minor role, verbal communication a 


major one. In teacher-training institu- 
tions, institutes and summer schools spoken 
words are in multitudinous and incessant 
use. 

In most other major fields of work ver- 
bal communication seems less necessary. 
Navigation, railway transport, agriculture, 
medicine, manufacture and engineering 
seem to require only to a slight extent 
spoken and written language as means to 
the best functioning of the different classes 
of the personnel concerned. 

Politics, religion and the administration 
of justice seem more to resemble education 
not only in the amounts of verbiage they 
employ but also in the abstractness of much 


of their frequently used terminologies. 
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Perhaps one explanation is 
persons d re UN afte ected 
Wi have In 


million to sixty million 


numbers of 
or even d resp nsible 
fact 


educators in the United States 


from 
when wi 
take stock of all parents, employers, fellow 
club members, makers of books, producers 
of photodrama, and the 

In carrying on the 
prises of government, 
ministration of justice we 
count upon substantially l] 
Ipation 


continut usly 


degree of functional partic 
hierarchies it is 


that 


these great 
and 


But 


necessary specialists, promoters 
to multitudes 


that 


directors communicate 


it is no less necessary multitudes 
become crudely articulate in order to voice 
their needs, their approvals and their com 
plaints to experts, to administrators and 
bewil 


to reformers. Hence the incessant, 


dering and often misleading use in the four 
fields 


lazy generalizations, aspirational or preju 


named of abstract words, easy or 
dicial eatchwords and proselyting slogans 

These conditions should be noted not be 
cause they necessarily imply any reproach 
to educators, any more than they do to poli 
leaders or lawyers, but 


ticlans, religious 


rather in order more clearly to realize 
some of the temptations to which they ex 
pose different classes of workers in thes 
areas. 

For educators at any rate the most be 
setting of these temptations is found in the 


both 


Ww hich have be 


wide vogue of abstract terms indi 


vidual words and phrases 
come so generalized and abstract as to be 
capable of indefinite numbers of varied and 
conflicting Frequently 


often meanings 


such terms denote nothing with any pri 
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cision, whilst they connote a multitude of 
things which may be widely different for 
user and recipient of any given term. 

If it be true that the currency of educa- 
tional thought is mostly words, then it is 
of great importance that this should be a 
fairly sound currency. Business currency 
is sound and useful when the coins and 
certificates of any denomination have al- 
ways the same value significance to all 
users. The coins and certificates of thought 
currency—namely, words and other sym- 
bols—should likewise have as much as 
practicable of constant value to all users. 

It is submitted that educators not only 
freely employ a mongrelized and debased 
verbal currency in professional intercourse, 
but that to an extent paralleled only in 
polities and religion among other major 
fields of work, they complacently accept 
the unstandardized and shifting qualities 
of this currency not only as unavoidable 
but as, perhaps, philosophically desirable. 

The very word ‘‘education’’ itself is as 
unsatisfactory for purposes of communica- 
tion as was a ‘“‘wild-eat bank note’’ of 1837 
for purposes of trade. That term certainly 
comes near to meeting the condition of 
being ‘‘all things to all men.’’ Some writ- 
ers, for example, will not admit that ‘‘mere 
trade training’’ or the learning of hand- 
writing can be education. Others would 
include substantially all forms of growth 
as education. 

Again, how incessantly in our educa- 
tional addresses and papers we now use 
without modifiers such abstract singulars 
as ‘‘the child,’’ ‘‘the curriculum,’’ ‘‘the 
school,’’ ‘‘the teacher,’’ ‘‘the aim’’ of edu- 
cation ! 

A recent writer proclaims with much 


emphasis: ‘‘ Every individual, regardless of 


age, race, color or creed, has an inalienable 
right to receive at public expense that train- 
ing which will best fit him for the job of 
life.’’ Nowhere has he told us what he 


means by ‘‘the job of life.’’ Can we ever 


see it or feel it? Were men 
thirteenth centuries fitted for 
life? Was Lineoln or Ed 
Mann? Every individual 

of having to meet hundreds of 4 
tangible ‘‘jobs’’ each year. [PD 
massed together make ‘‘the 

But some of these every savage ho 
well fitted for. And some are always 
cult even for the most civilized of 


II 


Let it be clearly understood that + 
no intention here of opposing th: 
abstract terms, when adequately 
eated, for purposes of economical] 
fective communication or thinking 
ried on among competent specialists 
ers and practices of abstract thir 
certainly to be ranked among the 
achievements of the human mind 
the widespread use of banknotes 
bonds and other similar certificates | 
erty value are to be ranked among th: 
est achievements of human commerce: 

It is against the irresponsible, 
and all-too-commonly misleading 
these instruments that educators s} 
urged to be on guard. ‘‘ An abstract 
a safe and economical device for t! 
or communication when used by on 
has reached it through a long series 
erete experiences which he has forgott 
But it is indispensable that he never t 
that he has forgotten them.’ 

These words express the conclus 
an English publicist, Burns, who has ! 
studying popular thought. But if t 
of abstractions is dangerous for on 
has forgotten that he has forgotten 
long array of concrete experiences oF 
ductions by which they have been rea 
how much more dangerous must 
for the thousands of hurried and 
shallow minds who have never 
even the first stages of the thorny paths 
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cing by which they have been 

ve been) reached? 

ect is. of course, filled with diffi- 

must be left to psychologists 
We all constantly use in- 

to automobiles, 


spoons 


ts to scientific formulae 
products of evolutionary and 
processes of which we individ- 


Why, then, 


make similar use of those intel- 


1ay know nothing. 


nstruects which give us the ab- 
ns. slogans, eatehwords and other 


nbols that are so freely used in 


religion as well as in popular 


u 


re all willing, probably, to accept 


i's contention that man is a time- 
nimal who forees himself steadily 

er unto himself the substance of the 
nees of all the past centuries, as well 
at least of the anticipated experi- 

f those who will follow us in the cen- 
stocome. We ean all readily accept 
Dewey's summation to the effect that: 
in the literal 
it one 


exercise of thought is, 

that word, inference; by 
irries us over to the idea of, and 
n, another thing. It involves a 

leap, a going beyond what is 
known to something else accepted 
warrant.’’ should put 
these the deadly implications of a 


But we 


tly published advertising statement: 
Babbitt knows all things; and noth- 
t he knows is true.’’ 

foree of the circumstances surround- 

iny of us we are compelled to do 

ff our thinking and communicating 

We are like large-scale 


terms. 

ess men who must work over in their 
ries, Imaginations and decisions large 
f money, large aggregations of work- 
For 


may seem necessary to make much 


ind large movements of materials. 


fa variety of abstract singular terms 
‘hild, the school, the curriculum, the 
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text-book, the social group, the trained 
mind, the recitation, the teaching process, 
the individual, the aim of education, the 
family, the neighborhood, the rural prob 
lem, the teaching profession. We seem to 
find it necessary, apparently, to speak much 
and often of the complexes that are im 
plied by such other abstractions as society, 
character, education, life, morality. 

But in the course of the fairly number 
less procedures by which specialists using 
these and other similar terms as a part of 
their technical terminology communicate 
their findings and directions to thousands 
of subordinates and, partly through them, 
to millions of other interested cooperators, 
is it not practicable to develop techniques 
will at least relieve some of these 
their 


and even obloquy—the 


which 


terms of present indeterminateness 


conditions which 


cause so much of educational discussion 
to deserve to be called ‘‘cant’’ or ‘* jargon’’ 
or even ‘‘pedaguese’’? First let us con- 
sider some of the most outstanding of pres- 


ent unsatisfactory usages. 


III 
Many current writers of articles in edu- 
eational journals seem to be incorrigible 
singulars 
**the 


in their devotion to abstract 
They generalize 
child,’’ ‘‘the 


group’’ and the rest. 


about 
**the 


incessantly 
curriculum,’”’ social 
Young persons from fourteen to eighteen 
often been included 


child 


Certainly young persons from 


age have 


‘children’’ in 


years of 


among recent labor 
discussion. 
two to six years of age are likewise chil- 
dren. What significant generalizations as 
to educational needs, aims or methods can 
be made in reference to ‘‘the child’’ that 
are substantially true of children as unlike 
as those three and others sixteen years of 
What 


equally true of black and of white chil 


age? generalizations are nearly 


Of those of submedian and those of 
Of those 


dren? 


supermedian intelligence ? from 
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economically depressed environments and 
those from prosperous homes? 

It is obvious that the usual writer of an 
article in which the term ‘‘the child’’ often 
recurs is thinking almost exclusively of one 
ease-type of children—perhaps the dainty 
five vear-olds who come to a select neigh- 
borhood kindergarten. But how greatly 
they prefer to leave their terms unmodified 
so as to appear to be expressive of general 
truths, equally applicable to all case-types 
of children! 

Many parents as well as teachers of su- 
perior intuition have received with much 
approval the proposals long associated with 
Dr. Dewey ’s name that the school education 
of young children—perhaps from four to 
ten vears of age—should be increasingly 
humane, play-like, self-motivated and in 
fact ‘‘naturalistic.’’ But some of these 
parents and edueators have viewed with 
much skepticism the efforts of enthusiasts 
who believe that principles of edueational 
aim or method valid for one age-level of 
child-life are equally valid for other levels 

all expressed in a philosophy of ‘‘the 
nature of the child,’’ regardless of whether 
he is two or sixteen. 

Recently many of us have fallen victims 
to another abstract singular, ‘‘the eurricu- 
lum.’’ If ‘‘a eurrieulum’’ designates the 
assemblage of courses and other materials 
comprising in effect the plans and specifica- 
tions of the school education to be adminis- 
tered on behalf of a fairly homogeneous 
group of students for a substantial period 
of time, then obviously any contemporary 
system of education embraces many curric- 
ula. Certainly a medical college has one, 
a kindergarten another, a private school of 
dancing a third, and the college prepara- 
tory department of a high school still 
others. When committees of specialists use 
the abstract singular ‘‘the curriculum”’ 
among themselves its connotations are 
doubtless fairly well understood. But 
when they communicate with the vast per- 








sonnel of the professional ar 
force how well are they uw 

An able educator recent}; 
on ‘‘the curriculum.’’ But 


tinet type of school has its dist 


types of curriculums, what 


pected scope of his work \\ 


in common between the eur 
kindergarten and that of a xs 
trical engineering, if we ar: 
realistically? In large sel 
education it is being found ¢ 
ful and expedient to devise 
ricula for prevailing types of 
fering substantially from ea 
Scores of other ‘‘abstract 
less ambiguous and unstead: 


in frequent use in edueatior 


and especially on leectur 


Among the worst examples ar 


to those noted earlier. the 


teacher, the home, the edueat: 


secondary school, the problem 


lege and the public. Some r 


on a supposedly new phase of 


thinking are to be congratulated 


that they still frequently writ 
instead of ‘‘the attitude.’’ 
Fully as productive of int 


placeney and ‘‘knowledge of 


aren’t so’’ are the omnibus abst: 


we educators use so freely t 


semblages of qualities or tr 


ample, character, morality, persona 


will, the social process, soc 
many others. 
One of our well-known « 


cently discussed the question: *’ 


ity be taught’’? His conelus 


determinate, to some _ extent 


agnostic. But why take so larg: 


} 


There must be a world of div 


included under that abstract 
ity.’ Has any one ever 


‘ 


S 


ye 


length and breadth? What shi 


} 


in answer to a correspond 
‘Can health be taught?”’ 


’ 
i 





S 


) 


‘ 


, 
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down to the solid earth of 
it is, of specific kinds and 
lity. Let us ask **Can spe- 
degree M. of morality be 
In most Cases the answer at 
irse.’’ Certain species of 
being taught on every chil- 
ind. Every family teaches 

n in some degree hundreds of 
nN rality, whether considered 
ideal, appreciation, insight, 
abituated practice, or collee- 
of these. So does 

tice, every club, every trade 
class-room, every dancing 
coterie and every rendezvous 
Of course many of these par- 


ralities may be very **small- 


very corrupting, very short- 


it they are moralities none the 
hey have been communicated, 
| fixed by teaching, if not by 
processes. ’’ 
: educators insisted with much 
self-righteousness a few 
that ‘‘it is the purpose of educa- 
are people to live rather than to 
ng,’’ just what does it seem 
they meant? Is preparing 
ward off malaria ‘‘a part’’ of 
them to live? Does ‘‘to prepare 
er to choose their food or their 
or their eandidates for political 
prepare men ‘‘to live’’? 
s not preparing pet ple to do hon- 
or efficiently not a part of pre- 
em to live? The relative impor- 
irgenecy of any particular species 
f vocational education in a 
eme of procedures preparing peo- 
e to best advantage can well be 
after we shall have disposed of 
is and prejudicial implications of 
ment ‘‘preparing to live.’’ 
dueators insist with much labori- 
it ‘‘the school’’ is a ‘‘ socializing 
what are they trying to say and 


Have not all schools always been so- 


cializing agencies? Did any one ever con 
tend that any school should not be such an 
agency? Of course there are many differ 
ences in the sizes and purposes of the social 
groups for which in all ages all schools have 
socialized their learners. Then should we 
not use language to indicate that the writer 
wishes a given type of school to do more 
or different socialization than it has per 
haps been doing? 

During the last half century we Amer 
leans have witnessed very rapid advances 
in the social sciences. These social sciences 
make frequent use of the term ‘‘society’’ 
without article or other modifier As a 
very abstract noun the word society doubt 
less denotes something and connotes many 
things when used among specialists in the 
social sciences 

But in recent vears thousands of educa 
tors, political promoters and even novelists 
have been indulging freely in the use of 
the word. What meaning has it for them? 
What meanings are they able to convey to 
others through its use? 

It may be difficult or impossible as yet 
to give a satisfactory answer to the ques 
tion, ‘‘What is society?’’ On the other 
hand it is not at ail difficult to give ex 
amples of ‘‘societies.’’ Each one of us has 
very tangible membership in scores of st 
cieties. Each one of us is in daily contact 
with many others. A conjugal pair is one 
kind of society. A nation is another. A 
schoolroom class and a religious denomina 
tion are societies SO tangible that each ean 
be studied as objectively as a tree or a 


mountain range. 


IV 


What can educators do about it all 
Several courses seem to be in some degree 
practicable, assuming that teachers of 
teachers generally know what they mean 
by the abstraet terms which they freely use 

an assumption that is flattering but per 


haps far from safe. 
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First, we can induce or coerce our stu- A boy is sent to college for ‘ap , 
dents from time to time to use the experi- tion.’’ The fact is, of course, tha: 
ences of themselves and others in thinking away from home, attending collegs 
sharply and hard about the factors that chumming long evenings with » a 
make up an abstraction. For example, friends, sharing in sports and diss : 
‘“*the child.’’ Does this inelude human in town all constitute for him sever 
beings under one year of age? From six-  cations’’—some possibly good, some 
teen to twenty years of age? Of moron’ bly bad (note the examples clearly 
powers? Black as well as white? Crippled cated in Harper’s Magazine for A 


and sound? From all kinds of homes? 1926). Perhaps we should form prac: 
Again take ‘‘the curriculum’’ as an ex- of speaking of ‘‘educations,”’ so tha: 
ample: Does an elementary school (first six son surveying the achievements of a ty, 
grades) have one or several curricula? A year-old boy might separately ey 
university? Massachusetts Institute of home education, his gang eduecatioy 
Technology? A kindergarten? A trade _ school education and his church edy 
school of carpentry? A dancing academy ? It is, indeed, possible that the 


9, 66 


The apprenticeship system in a department number of ‘‘ woolly, omnibus’’ terms 
store? <A school for the blind? frequent use among active educators 

In the second place we can set examples very large. The present writer is 
ourselves and induce in others the practices opinion that if teacher-training age; 
of using plurals and of adding qualifying (of both the preparatory and training.(; 
terms. Instead of ‘‘the school’’ we can say service kinds) were deliberately to set ; 
‘*schools’’ or even ‘‘secondary schools of work to establish various kinds of ‘') 
general education as distinct from schools conscientiousness’’ in relation to th 
of dancing.’’ Instead of society we can say hundred most abstract terms used in 
**small societies’’ or even ‘‘societies of the tute lectures, very great gains would s 
face-to-face membership type.’’ Instead of — be noted. 
‘*the recitation’’ let us distinguish among Davin SNeEp! 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


recitations, one in laboratory physics, an- 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


other in handwriting, a third in history, a 
fourth in marble-playing and a fifth in 


sewing. 


THE RETURN OF THE COLLEGE ng 
IDEAL 


In old days when all kinds of pieces of 
metal were in circulation for currency, the As a college education becomes mors 
king’s representative used to ‘‘stamp’’ them more, for both men and women, the ! 
—hence our stamped and standardized dation of a life that is suecessful, or mer 
to a_ fashionable, the American parent is 


, 


coins. If we use the word ‘‘dollar’ 
Chinese merchant he at once wants to with a dilemma. American colleges 
know: ‘‘A dollar American, or a dollar grown enormously in the past generatio! 18 
Mexican ?’’ In his old Alma Mater Jones pater © 
Certainly we educators can likewise every Tom, Dick and Harry in his ' 
stamp some of the thought eurrency we and—more precious for him as he 
use. We can do this by using modifiers to to realize in after years—all the fac 
‘species’? where the abstract sin- from the professor of biology, who 
We can found the secret of happiness in an 
’> derly and resourceful bachelor’s estat 


Y 


‘ 


indicate 
gular vaguely connotes ‘‘genus.’ 
specify ‘‘the curriculum of a kindergarten 
in contrast to ‘‘the curriculum of a medi- the professor of Latin, who, in the 
eal college.’ 


sé ? 


} 


of a legion of his children, aimless, ! 
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ife. lived a life that a 


would stand up and 


ius comes to that same place 
1, to find that the golden 
has given way to a bewilder- 
litanism. The college is no 

nily; it is a great factory. 

new buildings and dozens of 
tments serve a host of men who 

n strangers to one another by 

t of their own numbers. Natu- 
younger Jones is not going to get 
sort of education that his father 

s father swears and lives by. 

find more books, more and better 
better courses, perhaps—more 
ones, at least; the facts that he 

ate will be easier of access. But 
issociation and goodfellowship of 

» minds with old minds, the feeling 
ng one of a family, the catholicity of 
ngs of the mind and good things 
body—these are gone forever. He 
to pick and choose a single de- 

in which to win his spurs. In 
electives, in spite of a superim- 

| schedule of assorted courses, Jones 
specialize. If he is athletic, he will 
i great camp of men who live rigor- 
lo the necessary modicum of think- 
nd who associate, under the tutelage 
pert and highly-paid princes of the 
‘on or diamond or cinder path, with 


* men whose ambition it is to do the 


| shining for the college. He may 
sleep in the gymnasium for a whole 
as the football men of one big uni- 
that I know of do. If he is studi- 
s lot will be a far lonelier one ; he will 
» something of a hermit, a tenant of 
upty spaces of the library, a ‘‘grind,’’ 
rker for Phi Beta Kappa or some 
earned and hollow distinction. If 
eager for conviviality, then he may 
friends that will leave him in the 


i with the impression that life here has 


been four years spent in a country club 
If, rarest of all, he has the itch to write, 
he may find a pitiful handful of men who 
‘“*heel’’ for the college literary magazine, 
who write shy or rebellious things that 
jaded professors love and that no under- 
graduates read. Jones, in any case, can 
not be the master of all arts, when he 
finishes college, that his father was before 
him; he will not feel so at home with all 
men he meets, at a dinner party, in a fac 
tory, at a lecture or in a club. He will be 
lueky if he knows one member of the fac 
ulty intimately. 

Now, as I look at it, there are two widely 
different types of education. Perhaps the 
terms college and university education, in 
the oldest and broadest sense, will help to 
distinguish them. In the one sort a man 
is trained to live life; in the other to gain 
facts out of which he may construct a 
scheme of life. The one is a cultural cor- 
poration; the other is that, and a family 
besides. In the one type, as in the institu- 
tions on the European continent to-day, 
students are left, after the work of instrue- 
tion is done, to shift for themselves in eat- 
ing and lodging places; in the other eat- 
ing, relaxation and conviviality are an es- 
sential part of the curriculum. Both types 
are good, in different ways. But for our 
own democratic ideals of government and 
for our own racial needs the college, the 
family system of training, seems to me the 
better. As I say, the universities on the 
continent of Europe belong to the univer- 
sity type so defined, and almost all our 
universities and most of our colleges, too, 
as they have developed in the last twenty 
years. For our colleges have practically 
all become universities in that they have 
outgrown the size and the interests of a 
group that is small enough to permit every 
possible sort of contact among the mem- 
bers of that group. Is the matter of size 
so vital a thing, then? It seems to me it is. 
You may lecture on the manual of arms 
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and the ethies of drill to a regiment of human nature has been 

men; but to teach men these things you’ books of all to read. It } 

must take them by squads. A eollege, in) an Anglo-Saxon axiom t} 

my use of the term, is a family of old men best of friends. Knowledg 

who teach and young men who learn and antest when it has human 

live together under one academic tradi- So from the Middle Ages (x; 

tion, under one academic roof. A hope- Cambridge have been nothing 

lessly obsolete and impracticable ideal, one collections of small and virt 

might exclaim. Not at all. There are great dent collegiate families, eae} 

and living examples of this sort of college, each self-sufficient, as well d 

though they go by the name of universi- endowed with traditions s 

ties, Oxford and Cambridge, ours by virtue _lectually. They have been 

of our racial descent just as truly as Magna men of all sorts—each a 

Charta and the Common Law. And these — life—learned and unlearned 

two universities are still sending out men’ carefree. Good oarsmen and | 

who know a great deal about the art of oarsmen—that is one of the 

living. Oxonian college life. Good se} 
By our Anglo-Saxon descent, by the bad—and there is much wisdom t 

descent of our traditions, we have a right of the bad scholar! If nothing 1 

to the sort of education that Jones senior can serve for a Baconian sort of 

had in his youth. Tacitus first observed means of clarifying one’s 

and admired a certain trait of comrade- by explaining it. 

ship and mutual helpfulness between the The colleges at Oxford hay 

older and younger warriors, between the such healthy associations that 

men skilled in war and the novices, among’ Balliol or a Magdalen man bet 

the barbarians north of the Alps. The an Oxonian. Indeed, the universit 

Roman historian noticed, too, that the utes, in their wisdom, so defin 

blonde and blue-eyed northerners waged of Oxford; before he is a member 

war, not by squadrons and battalions university he must be a member 

‘*fortuitously collected, but by the assem- lege. Even those of no college 

blage of families and elans.’’ They fought been banded together into what is 

under the eyes of those who knew and loved another college, the non-collegiat: 

them best, too—their wives, mothers and with most of the advantages of t! 

children, their ‘‘most revered witnesses,’’ intellectual and social, made poss 

their ‘‘most liberal applauders.’’ These the members. The names of 

Germans made war a family affair, and colleges have gone over into st 

they made that war all the more bitter for glory. Each has a life all its own t 

the Romans by so doing. That companion- its quaint and historie buildings 

ableness, that family feeling—these have peculiar past. And traditions v 


— 


stood the Nordic peoples in good stead, in’ English are the very salt of cultur 


peace as well as in war, ever since. En- __ sides, outside Oxford and Cambridg* 
glish culture, and American culture until are other instances of this kinship of ! 


sy rt 


lately, has been built on the broad founda- ing and living. The Inns of Co 
tions of conviviality. The common hearth Temples, Gray’s and Lincoln’s are inns 
and board have been the shrines of our deed. Here men of the law live t 
alma maters. Eating and drinking have and become the better barristers and 
played their part in the curriculums; tors. Even those embarked complet 


’ 





nds of all. 
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fessions have found the wis- 

» and learning in company. 

mystic number for the size of 
I have 


again 


in mind? 
the 


Cambridge vive 


nly it is not mysticism at 
that has worked itself 
a law ot 
1e neighborhood of two hun- 
the 
up into mutually exclusive 


With 


there is possible that 


physics. 
hundred, group 


fter three 

tie, social or studious. 

indred, 
nship of each with all that makes 

going by the name of an Ox- 
Under that, there is apt to 
of a tendency to run to one 
The number tested 
found 
| vital variety and yet 
Different 


view there are, stoutly stood up 


ting strain. 


by time has been large 


t of companionableness. 
for the sake of a 


abandoned 
view- 


‘ 


fashion; and individual 
is assembled are the more power- 
t they go clothed in the flesh of 
ne can know and admire, know 
but And, 


the mind keen for books may find 


know in any case. 
not especially studious full of the 
ind fragrances of life; one never 
intil 

‘an learn from a poor student. 
the best 
In the small college one 


years after, perhaps, how 


students make 


lloere 


na modest seale, all the best things 


And 
| about a common table to talk and 
candlelight, together in 


) have and enjoy in after life. 


seated 


| to worship, the men of such groups 


Ip an 


of unity, have 
and such 


wn into a feeling 


esprit de corps; 


s have been, and must be, the corner- 


YY 


Other 
iy turn out poets and scientists, 


Anglo-Saxon learning. 


and statesmen who have gotten 


‘ulture in lectures and lonely read- 


in lonely living. A foreign 
can produce a Dante; but 


Samuel 


ing, 
the figures 


Ben Jonson and Johnson remain 


as memorials to a culture that needs social 


With us good 


hee n 


gatherings for its geniuses 
always 


that 


friendship have 
the 


liberal and humane 


cheer and 
} 


essential parts ot education wi 


eall 
Indeed, in our own American institutions 


of higher edueation we find no end of ex 


amples of this racial necessity of convivial 


itv. Passing over the past, when many of 


our best institutions were of the convivial 
size, one can still point out to-day five thou 
sand instances of this craving of the Anglo- 
for living in comradeship 


Saxon student 


while he learns. Springing up first in the 
second and third decades of the last cen 
tury, there are within our colleges to-day 
the Greek-letter fraternities, eloquent sur- 
vivals in the very midst of our largest umi 
versities, even, of that age-old need of ours, 
noted 


that Tacitus 


and 


family feeling which 
Nor 
them as of secondary importance, mere 
the keel 


They are too strong and too wealthy, too 


marvelled at can one dismiss 
as 
social barnacles on academie 


well organized nationally and locally, and, 
what is infinitely more, they have done too 
much untold good in the creation and pre 
servation of a vital esprit de corps; they 
have made homes for our students in what 
might otherwise have been bleak places of 
books and of pure ideas; they have of late 
years assisted materially in the studious 


Rich land 
and houses, rich in talk and friendships and 


progress of their members. in 
loyalties, they have given more to the ad 
of than 


our educational authorities, who 


vancement American education 
of 

have had only the modern mania of effi 
their 


ll an 


many 


ciency in physical development in 
They fi 


American college 


brains, have been able to see 
the 
The suppression of them, as at Princeton 


everlasting need in 


in the last century, will not cure students 
of their will to live and work in company ; 
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there will simply arise other clubs, with Cambridge. Some twenty 


changed names but with the same vitality. dean of the Princeton Graduate s 

This Osiris of corporate conviviality may take a leaf from the Oxford be 

be dismembered ; but he springs to new life achieved in this country a remark 
in all his parts. cess that goes on still from strenge 


Yet it seems to me, and I speak as one to. strength. He struck at the 
whom such a society has meant much, these most inflexible of our acader 
fraternity chapters are limited in their when he decided that it would by 
possibility of service. They are a blessing thing for men doing university 
de luxe. There is too much waste in the’ work to live together like one big 
limitation of their size. Take a college of to eat and sleep, talk and stud) 
five hundred, and you find over a dozen of comfortable and artistic rooms n 
them. And the most of them are limited the Oxford, family-stairease pattern. [) 
to less than fifty men. There is, therefore, West’s work will be his chiefest m 
too much duplication in expenditure. The for in the beautiful house he built son 
dues and fees of a dozen of them, if pooled, thousand men, from many colleges 
would form an astounding educational and all sorts of tastes and all kinds 
social asset. Besides, in such small groups, _ ties, have found graduate work, a: 
the possibility of a harmful erystallization again I speak from my own experi: 
of type is always a menace. One fraternity thing of zest and wholesome breadth, n 
chapter runs all to broad shoulders and __ the wellsprings of youth than mue 
ample chests, perhaps; another to studious college work as undergraduates elsew? 
foreheads and unkempt hair. Another may and studies for them, among such frie 
crown the dance as patron goddess. Some _ as they had not had before, beecam 
fraternities will develop on geographical like essays in the art of living w 
lines. And, worst of all, their schemes of seeking happiness than mere work. Bu 
selection of new members, worked out Princeton’s example is unique, and ! . 
largely by immature minds, are open to Graduate College is small. And in 
grave faults. At Oxford, mind you, the to the fact of its uniqueness, ther 
men are selected, too, but by the head of weakness in the plan at Princetor 
the college himself, by an expert in judg- it finds some of us too old, too stiff 
ing character and record. Such a man intellectual joints to run the strong 
knows the value of variety, knows what of race. We were not caught 
young men will best profit themselves by enough. 
living together. Except in very few in- Of course, we still have some small 
stances, this college head insists on seeing leges that would qualify as to size for 
the candidate for his institution and talk- Oxford pattern. Are they comparabl 
ing with him. If the president of one of Oxford units? And what, then, are we ' 


i+ 


our colleges were allowed the power of do? Shall we break up our big institut 


/ 


grouping the new men in the fraternities of into one-horse colleges? By no means W 
his college—unheard-of thought!—I wager Our small colleges are not comparable ' 
that the fraternities there by that one the Oxonian ones in other ways than enr i 
stroke would grow infinitely in their use- ment; they never will be, unless w 

fulness. pick up bodily some twenty of the best 


After all, it seems best to take a leaf them and set them all down cheek by 


from the successful book of Oxford and in one place. Then, and only th 











.ve all the advantages of comfort- 
practical living units along with 
oriceless advantages of expert in- 
a by the best teachers and thinkers 
le country. In a nest of colleges 
Oxonian there is a strength of 
grows out of the magic of 
It is only by stirring some of our 
nd best together that we can have 
idemie cake and eat it, too. That 
sadly enough, is a physical impossi- 
But leading academic minds in 
, are beginning to busy themselves 
problem of turning the massive 
nersonal ore of our universities into 
gold. The new honor courses are 
step in the move to make learning a 
and breathing thing. One famous 
university has decided to separate 
vernight into social units of the 
| size. Yet, here again, there seems 
to be the impossibility of attaining 
Oxford ideal. New and _ workable 
inits there will be; but the organism 
nstitution will still be the machined 
npersonal organism of a university. 


-_ 


. : set of new colleges as this will be 
trary and artificial substitute for a 
that grew through the centuries, 

the small and ephemeral and unstable 

val Oxford ‘‘halls’’ into the colleges 

t now have traditions and a living soul 
rass and bronze as the slow years can 
them. Such things ean not be grown 
ght. A college worthy of the name 

ist be rooted deeply. Not one mind but 

have made these things grow. 


here remains, I feel sure, only the logi- 
ind sensible way that the president of 
Wells College has hit upon. To have the 
ixtord suecess, we must build as Oxford 
ult; and we must let nature and time be 
ef artists of the work. There must 
uunders, a host of individual ones, 

se designs are unique and intensely 
rsonal, whose ideals may flower into dis- 
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tinctive architecture and dissinctive scho 
lastic design; men whose names the devout 
gratitude of many future students may 
weave aureoles around, men who will win 
immortality for themselves by impressing 
their ideals upon endless pageants ot 
young and eager minds. Rome is not the 
work of a day. And at Wells there will 
grow up, perhaps, a group of small colleges 
that will exhibit every variety of the whole 
some mingling ot books with life A place 
of homes, of individual traditions, yet, 
gradually, the centering of enormous intel- 
lectual and financial resourees—there is the 
college-university of the future. 

In his splendid plan Dr. Maemillan pro- 
poses simply this: Here at hand is a per 
fectly flexible unit of about two hundred 
and fifty students; here are the buildings 
and equipment and, best of all, a tradition 
of companionableness and an esprit dé 
corps that, thanks largely to himself, are 
nearly ideal. There is much more land 
than Wells needs. Where the college farm 
now stands, with an even more magnificent 
view to the west over the dark-blue mea 
dows of Lake Cayuga, is the site for a new 
and complete little college of the size of 
Wells. And that college, some one of these 
days, will stand there. It will be, perhaps, 
the second sister in a whole family of splen 
did colleges, each complete, like Wells, in 
herself; each with a local pride and a tradi- 
tion ; each with her own athletic teams com- 
peting, as at Oxford, with the teams of the 
other colleges; each with her own literary 
magazine and clubs, dramatic and social 
and artistic. Yet each will help the other 
in prestige and faculties, in lectureships 
and concerts. Certain equipment need not 
be entirely duplicated; the new unit will 
bring funds for a larger library, a univer 
sity library; new professors and new 
courses will give the scholastic opportuni 
ties of the university. As the new faculty 


grows, the old will grow, and the two will 











seine 
dvb 


count for far more than twice as much as 
two such faculties would if a great distance 


apart. For such things, professors and 
endowments, are plants not of arithmetric 
but geometric progression; Oxford has 
proven that. The best teachers will be 


drawn to the honey of such a hive. 

The new college at Wells will erect her 
own soul. Here will be a place where all 
students may keep their own individuali- 
ties, thanks to the college enrollment ; where 
professors will not feel like foremen in a 
great industrial plant, but like fathers and 
Tea and talk can re- 
courses that these teachers 
The two ecol- 


mothers of families. 
main the best 
offer and these students take. 
leges, the old and the new, will be separate ; 
yet they will be one still, and the great 
issues will find them standing with one 
front to the world. Where twenty students 
who loved to write lived before, there will 
be forty; the desire for excelling will lead 
some of them farther than we had dreamt 
of before. Horizons, for both students and 
professors, will grow infinitely in such a 
place; opportunity will unfold threefold. 
And always behind the increasing wealth, 
intellectual and physical, that will come 
with such a growth, will be the comrade- 
ship of one student with all the other stu- 
dents in a place that is like a home fireside, 
the friendship of students not with one 
older but Such things 
Wells has now and will keep. She will re- 
main the small college in growing into the 
She will be opening all 


person a dozen. 


new university. 
the future for the return of the college, for 
the return of the ideal that is as old as the 
Anglo-Saxon civilization, the conviviality 
which makes learning a warm and living 
thing, a thing shrined in the sanctuary of 
a home. 

The beauty of the idea is that the first 
college may be only the first step in a thing 
that after those who 
planned it are dust, a first star in an 


will go on living 
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evening sky that will be filled 
In the past four decades Oxford ang 
bridge have practically ceased 
least in new foundations for eo]} 
universities are greatly limited 
ment; they have little wealth 
land. England has never see 
ous and tremendous endowm: 

that we have had in 
With the millions 
annually into edueational projects 


education 


twenty years. 


land the new Oxford ought to b 
of mighty and splendid growth, sur 
even the old. 

At any rate, the plans for the n 
lege at Aurora are all drawn. 1 
rangle is already a tangible beaut: 
architect’s drawing. There remains } 
found only the donor of the g 
make academic history in Ameri 

Ropert P. Tristram Co 

AURORA-ON-CAYUGA 

New YORK 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 
IN JAPAN 


attendance in th 


colleges of Japan are presented in a nm 


Facts about 


cently issued by the Department of | 
at Tokio and reviewed in the New Y 
The report is designed to show foreim 
progress Japan has made since the cod 
cation was adopted in 1872. 

The survey gives the number of sc! 
ing that they have inereased every | 
37,417 in 1914 to 44,355 now, and th 
ment has grown from 8,017,619 to 10,9440 
The largest classes are the elementar 
which number 25,582, with 9,020,619 pu; 
lowed by technical continuation scho 
bering 14,879, with 1,007,561 students 
are 422 middle schools for boy Ss, corres] 
to junior high schools here, with 219,102 | 
618 girls’ high schools, with 206,564 
and 714 technical schools, with an e1 
165,673. In addition there are “higher 


whose purpose is to complete the ecu 


( 








jis offer two eourses—the or- 
and the 
correspond it 


tour vears college 
These 
to some of the aforementioned 


ve a total enrollment ot approxi- 


three. 


i 26 universities in Japan, with 35,- 
: nd 99 normal schools, two ot 
r women. For teacher training 
special institutes, with 599 stu- 
technical school teachers and 29 
tion schoo! teachers. There are 78 

the blind, the deaf and the dumb. 
ATTENDANCE IN THE INTERMEDIATE 

SCHOOLS OF WALES 

A the falling off of attendance in 
ate schools of Wales is noted in a 
tly issued by the Welsh Department 
tish Board of Education. The drop 
egan four years ago, the figures for 
2-c ing a decrease ot 202 as compared 
receding year. In 1923-24 the drop 
Ipus. The report reveals that, tor 

4-9 re was an increase of 14 pupils. 
1umber of boys and girls receiving 
a education in the county and municipal 


is about 33,371, or 12.6 


Merionethshire 


Wales 


the population. 


per 


with a proportion of 25.5 


est record, 
thousand of the population. 

e pupils who left school in 1924-25, 2,- 

12.6 per cent., were under the age of six- 

rhe girls stayed on longer than the boys. 

iit ages are those between 14 and 16 


he total number who left aged 14-16 


s 2,131, or 35.2 per cent., of the leavers. 
em seems, however, to be getting less 

During the last five years there has been 
provement in the figures.” 

Times Educa- 


comment, the London 


Supplement sald: 


solution of this early leaving age 
er application of the regulation or 
ganization of the curricula for which 


looking is a matter for dis 


es are 
Certain it is that, in the rural areas, the 
ways be present as long as the exist 
that 


the needs of the 


alone, remains to 
child. 


and 


school, 


rural 
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PROGRAM FOR AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION WEEK 


“* LeT parents visit teachers and teachers visit 
parents” is the appeal for American Education 
Week, November 7 to November 13, 
made in a statement issued by the National Ed 
with the 


recently 


ucation Association. In accordance 


practice of some years the association, th 


American Legion and other organizations have 
joined in preparing a suggestive program for 
each day of the week. A slogan is proposed for 
each day. 

The statement reads in part as tollows: 


community studs 


week let 


not only its educational plant, but 


During this 


every 


also its educ 


tional ideals and the community atmosphere in 


which children are brought up. Let parents visit 


teachers and teachers visit parents in an effort t 
solve the common problems of childhood. Let this 


week be a understanding on the 


part of the pe 


time of deeper 


pole of the role education has pl ived, 


is playing, and must play in the life of our great 


democracy. 


The proposed program and slogans are as 
follows: 


November 7. For God and Country 
‘Laws without the support of individual 


Educatior 
Educatio1 


Sunday, 
Day. 
morality are powerless.’’ ] 
Education in the 


in the 
home. 2. school. 
in the church. 

Monday, November 8. 
Day. 


of an.”* 


Constitutional 
right of one, but 


Spencer. l. 


‘*Liberty is not the 
Herbert Every personal 
al obligation to 
Liberty 


right implies a recipro¢ respect 


same right for others. 2. which does ! 
consider the publie welfare is license. 3. A de 
mand for personal liberty which is not prefacec 
by a pledge of service to the cause of liberty is 


selfish and unreasonable. 


Tuesday, November 9. Patriotism Day ‘*Pa 
triotism: a fulfilment of individual obligations 
to the community, state and nation in peace 


or in war; a wholesome respect for the symb 


of the 


} 


principles of liberty, equality, justice an 


commonwealth; and a will to defend the 
anee which actuated our forefathers to found 
Wednesday, November 10. 
Day **Make den 
through universal education.’’ l. The adequate 


education of youth 


Eq ial O71 port inaty 


ocracy safe for the world 


is one of the Tew parame int 


government 


luties of an enlightened 


illiterate adult is not a disgrace to himself, bu 


to his educated fellow citizens. 3. There is 
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Americanization, in the true sense of the word, 


which does not educate the immigrant to meet the 
problems of everyday American life. 

Thursday, November 11. Armistice Day. ‘‘ Peace 
with honor and security.’’ 
November 12. 


study 


Friday, Know Your School Day. 


‘*Courses of and methods of instruction 


are the business of teachers, but the ideals, aims 


and particularly the needs of education are the 
business of every citizen.’’ 1. The school must 
be kept abreast of science and invention. 2. A 


little invested in education saves much expended 
on poverty, disease and crime. 
November 13. 
unity efficient 


1. Adequate parks and playgrounds for every com 


Day. 


” 


Saturday, Community 


**Civie makes an community. 
Increased availability of good books 


Cultivation of 


munity. 2. 


through publie libraries. 3. com 
mon interests in sports, music, art and other whole- 
some fields for the improvement of civic unity. 


4. Every school house a community center. 


SUGGESTIONS OF THE TEXAS EDUCA- 
TIONAL SURVEY COMMISSION 


At the next session of the Texas Legislature 
the legislative committee appointed by the Texas 
Educational Survey Commission will make pro- 
posals for certain constitutional amendments 
and for legislative measures revising the school 
laws of the state. The members of the commit- 
tee have been at work for more than a year and 
are now preparing material for a final report. 

As given in The Texas Outlook, three of the 
for constitutional amendments are 


suggestions 
as follows: 


shall read 


No. 1—That Section 8 of Article 7 
as follows: See. 8. The Legislature shall provide 
by law for a State Board of Education, whose 


members shall be appointed in such manner and 
by such authority and shall serve for such terms 
as the Legislature shall prescribe, not to exceed 
The perform such 
duties as may be prescribed by law. 

No. 2—The shall fix by 
terms of all offices of the public school system 
and of the state institutions of higher education, 


inclusive of the terms of members of the respective 


ten years. said board shall 


Legislature law the 


boards, at not to exceed ten years. 
No. 9- of the Con 
stitution of the State of Texas shall be amended 


**Section 6. 


That Section 5 of Article 7 


hereafter read as follows: 


bonds and other funds, and 


so as to 
The principal of all 
the principal arising from the sale of the lands 
to said school fund, shall 


hereinbefore set apart 
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be the permanent school fund. 
derivable therefrom and the ¢ 
levied and the sums appropriat 
ture from the general revenue ¢ 
plied annually to the support 
schools. And no law shall ever } 
priating any part of the permanent 


any other purpose whatsoever 


The members of the legislative ep 
Ex-Governor P. M. Neff, chairma; 
Jr., secretary, and T. D. Brooks 


THE HOUSING SITUATION IN Ty 
BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLs _ 


WHEN the Boston public scho 
September 14 with more than 125.000 , 
attendance, a definite step forward j 
ing situation was signalized, acc 
Evening Transcript. A number 
ings for high schools and elementa 
were then ready, in accordance 
ing program laid out by the school by 

Two high schools wert 
East Boston High School and the ¥ 
High School for Girls in Roxbu 


two vears 


new 


been in construction for 
are said to “represent, in appointme 
latest word in 
facilities.” The East Boston building 
124,010 and the Roxbury building, $1 


all 
ali-l! l 


tings, the 


These are two of ten new structures 


by January 1, affording accomn 
many pupils in the most congested 
Superintendent of Schools Jerem 
particularly pleased over the prospects, thoug 


is still necessary to use thirty-seven ] 
ings, which already have been shifted 
district to another and to house | 


quarters. 


Pupils and teachers are now using t 
room addition to the South Boston Hig 


) +} 


constructed at a cost of $234,982; 


~~ 


Gardner elementary school, Brighto 
room building, costing $109,270, and a 
of similar size in the Warren—Bunker 
trict, costing $105,975. South Boston, Bng™ 
have parti 


and Charlestown been 


gested. 
On October 15 the 


promises to have ready the eight-1 


schoolhouse 


‘+ Ss 


tary school in the Shurtleff distr 
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gr $174,000, and also the annex to the fessor does not feel the difference between : 


wn High School, which has meant an salary and a $6,000 salary is as little t 
ture of $82,776. Later, or on November as to suppose that he cares for nothing 
i that the eleven-room elementary 


xpected thé 


ehaaang rhe ratio of faculty to undergraduates should 
the Lewis district, costing $246,740, be 


at least as high as one to ten, the alumni 


idv. On January 1 the new building : - 
t - committee believe. They point out the advan 


sennett district, costing $101,000, and ‘ 
tage ot having as exchange protessors “perhaps 


‘ ict. © S187 
he Minot district, costing $187,000, both 
‘ , for a year or a semester men of eminence i 


se ls of four and eight rooms, ‘ a. 
choo , ’ 6 their several fields of work 


velv, will be opened. 
. I In discussing college work the committee ex 


new buildings, erected at an aggregate 
‘ = press approval of honors courses “for those who 


3.860.815, represent a sizable program aes 
I 7 oe are likely to pursue them with profit” and add 


truction, the fruition of which is avail- 
on, tim . that “the Oxford distinction between pass de 
ne year, but the work has been spread 


There is still much work ahead 


grees and honor degrees is one meriting serious 
vears. 


$6,000,000 made available for construc- 


attention.” 
ee President Sills, in a foreword, says that “this 
this year’s tax levy, and the beginning . 

yet been made on the $10,000,000 pro- 
1uthorized by the legislature of last year. 


report, with those of the Committee of the S« 
niors and the Committee of the Faculty, makes 
a very complete survey from three varying 


points of view of the needs of the college for 


ALUMNI REPORT ON THE NEEDS OF 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE 


NG with the undergraduates as to the 


the next ten vears.”’ He adds that “some of the 


recommendations have already been put into 


effect and others will receive very careful cor 


professors who can arouse interest, the sideration in the immediate future.” 
Committee of Bowdoin College, in their 
eport on the needs of the college, say THE NEW GYMNASIUM AND INDOOR 
nevertheless, we believe that the man with STADIUM OF THE UNIVERSITY 
to stimulate others is generally a OF PENNSYLVANIA 
ho has had enough enthusiasm first to A COMBINED indoor stadium, gymnasium and 


t hime in the schol: hse si 
himself in the scholarship of his subject. natatorium—said to be the largest and most ex 


nk that sound scholarship should be part 
pensive building of its type in the country 


endowment of our faculty. But unless 


; or livi now under construction at the University of 
ld to scholarship gaiety, a zest for living . on : 
I ve" Pennsylvania. The cost, $1,250,000, will be de 


present interest in all the concerns of the frayed from the bond issue floated by the Ath 
race, they should not be teaching, and 


Meee z letie Association, and will not constitute a drain 
an never effectively teach young men. ° 
; h ; sofieigh* hick on the university’s fund. 
report of the alumni commiuttee, which . : 
, ; 6 Conerete foundations for the new building, 
simular reports by a committee ot se- , — 
I 7 ‘ measuring 344 by 277 feet, already have been 
d a committee of the faculty of Bow- ; 
: poured and by January 1, in time for the first 


irges a higher salary scale for professors. 
? basketball game, the stadium portion of the 


teachers are among the worst paid of structure will be completed. The entire build 


iborers. Teachers in high school, all ing will be finished by early spring with all 
nsidered, are as a class better compen equipment installed. 
la + . ali > > > 2 > om ° 
We do not so malign college teachers [The indoor stadium, occupying somewhat 
ssume that they are animated only by , 
e1 »" - . ‘ more than the northern end of the building, will 
tions of luecre. 3ut, unless college teach- . . 
: : ; S accommodate 10,000 spectators when basketha 
class are willing to put their profession’. sel 
ern . . ; is played. The seats will rise in tiers from 
ely monastic basis with vows of poverty . 
: , : 4 - cidec , avine floor 
bacy as universal requirements for ordi four sides of the playing floor. 


s idle to overlook the fact that material 
ents enter this as they do every other field 


By a new method of employing semi-perma 
nent seats the floor space can be enlarged to gi 


This has 


yment. To suppose that a college pro room for holding indoor track meets. 
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been accom p! shed by mounting 3,500 seats on a 


steel framework which rests on rollers. In a 


tew minutes the framework and seats can be 
pushed back beneath the permanent seats which 

mounted on concrete steps, similar to those 
loor 


the oute stadium. 


The yymnasium, located in the southern end 
of the building, will measure 75 by 250 feet. It 
75 to 100 stu- 


will accommodate five classes of 


dents at one time. 

Intended primarily for instruction purposes, 
the gyymnasium will also be used for interclass 
games and provision may be made dividing the 
floor into several parts when it is desirable. A 
will run around its four 


spectators’ gallery 


sides. 


WISCONSIN NORMAL SCHOOLS AS 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 
WISCONSIN state normal schools were granted 
status at the annual meeting of 
Normal 


Courses leading to the degree 


teachers college 
the Board of 

July 20, 1926. 
of Ed.B. 


of the nine normal schools by a resolution which 


Regents of Schools on 


were authorized and approved at each 


was introduced by John Callahan, state super 
intendent of public instruction, and adopted 
unanimously by the board. 

Effective September 1, 1926, four-year courses 
leading to the degree of Ed.B for elementary 
school teachers were authorized and approved 
at the state normal schools at Milwaukee, Osh- 
Eau Claire and Four-year 


kosh, Superior. 


courses leading to the same degree were also 
authorized and approved for junior high-school 
teachers at the Milwaukee 


and Superior were given approval and authori- 


same four schools. 
zation to offer four-year courses leading to the 
degree for kindergarten-primary teachers. 
Effective September 1, 1926, four-year courses 
Ed.B. for teachers of 


special subjects were authorized and approved 


leading to the degree of 


at the several state normal schools, as follows: 


art and music at Milwaukee; agriculture at 


River Falls and Platteville; industrial and vocea- 
tional education at Oshkosh; home economies at 
education at Platte- 


Point; industrial 


ville; rural education at Stevens Point; physical 


Stevens 
education at La Crosse; and education of ex- 
ceptional children at Oshkosh. 

Four-year courses leading to the degree of 


Ed.B. for high-school teachers were authorized 
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n all state normal schools, effect 
1927 ; 
shall be approved and limite: 
to July 1, 1927. It 


the courses for high-school teacher 


but it was provided that 


DV the | 


was also proy 


should be granted prior to June 1, ] 
The Board of Regents decreed t 

year courses tor spec ial teachers ; 

shall be d seontir 


1927 ; 


department of education of exce pti 


school teachers 


than September 1, provided 
at Oshkosh a three-year course, i 
four-year course, shall be offered 
At all the 
Milwaukee 
operation tor primary, intermediat 
At Oshkosh ar 


the minimum length of courses 


normal schools except U 
two-year courses Ww 


mar grade teachers 


tary school teachers, except rura 
ers, shall be three years. 

A one-year rural school cours¢ 
in operation all the nine norm: 


Recents de signat 


W iseonsin 


colleges, effective Sept mber 1, 


Board of 


The 
normal schools of 


192% 


THE 
PHILOSOPHY 


THE sixth International Congre 
losophy was held at Harvard Univer 
September 13 to 17. On the oper 
importance of the role played by p 
that 


pressed conclusions of 


whether philosophy is the form: 
conseious 
truth and 

} 


the inarticulate sense of 
mind of a people—was stresse 
tion expressed by the speakers that p! 
brought the minds of different nat 
on a plane which bridged ordinar 
and rivalries, and should provid 
common understandings, was exemp 
meeting itself. It brought together 
philosophical minds of a seore o1 
several races. 
This meeting is the first genera 
the philosophers of the world 
The International Congress of P! 
inaugurated in 1900 by Emile B 
Xavier Meetings 
afterward in Geneva in 1904, in H: 
1908 and 1911. The 


Leon in Paris. 


in Bologna in 





INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 0! 
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1d in London in 1915, partment of 
ted Dy the war. Missouri 


ress, Professor Ralph B. Perry, ae 
F GRAY has been mad 
tv. has been chairman of ape 
~ e€ ri i ( the plulosophy ot 
program. The principal Senne. enceeniins 
vas given by President 


Columbia Univer 


the organizing com 
S 

” addresses were given 
assistant director 
Lowell, of Harvard 


cational bureau 


ol 
au 


of Harvard and 


Publie Instruction, Harrisburg 
the 


appointed protessor of industrial 

head of the department of indi 

Manitoba, and at the Pennsylvania State C 
the same 


W. P. CLEMENT h 


land College to become head ot 


as resigned as 


president ot 
Lapie responded in ie eat rap 
psychology in Texas Technolog 
visitors, thanking the 
and Harvard University Ry _ a » has been 
and cordialityv. er to the doctorates 
divided into tour groups, cago, has been appointed assl 
es, philosophy of science, education at Purdue University 


and the history of phi Wil 


meetings for dis 
education a 


freshman dormitories, and prom aaliiea tee 
poke at these and at the general idles Mn 
~ registering on At the Massachusetts 
G. Dawes Hicks, of Professor Arthur N. 
London; Professor Lucien istant dean, to succeed 
Sorbonne, Paris; Dr. Erich mer, who has been appointe 
ich, and Dr. Hans A. E. Driesch, 
Giacomo Tauro, of Italy; Ali 


Constantinople; Surendranath 


Miss 
TT 
women i litman College, 


= 2 Wash., has been appointed dean 
aleutta, and Genyoku Kuwaki, PI 


perial University at Tokio. 
ns scheduled to speak included Alfred 


ad, of Harvard University; John oressor THomas P. Marin, « 
mbia University, and Arthur O. 


White, who retired on July 1] 


Cornell University, to succeed D1 


»t Texas, has been appointed 
the Johns Hopkins University. of historv and chairma f he depart 
history ot the colleg 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS yf Boston University. 


practical arts 


W. Wrirst RS, dean of the school of 


i 


New York University, has been he faculty of Cornell University, 


e presidency of the University of West this fall as head of the 
matics at Pennsylvania 
Irion, of the Michigan State Nor- J. T. Hotpswortn, dean of 


ge, has been appointed head of the de- nomies of the University of Pittsbu 
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appointed to the chair of economies and finance former position which he t 
at the University of Miami. September. Dean Russell’s trip 


Proressor A. W. Peacu, head of the English Japan, China, Australia, New Zea 


. . . > i Ss 
department of Norwich College, is returning Philippines. 
after a sabbatical year spent at Teachers Col- Dr. WILLIAM SANDERS Scar: 
lege, Columbia University. Negro educator and from 1908 

Dr. McKenpree L. Raney, librarian of the dent of Wilberforce University, 


Johns Hopkins University, has been offered the tember 10, aged seventy-four years 


directorship of the library of the University of lt 
CI : : Dr. Jonn Royatt Harris, si 
licago. _. : 

4 dent of Cumberland University, di 
Miss Mary ELtma Poo.e has been appointed tember 12, aged fifty-seven years 
registrar of the school of education and the col- 

‘ agg Henry AvGusTIN BEkERs, p: 
lege of arts and sciences of St. Louis University. ’ " : 
. glish at Yale University, died on S¢ 
Wa. Joun Cooper, superintendent of schools aged seventy-nine vears. He had hee: 
in Fresno, Calif., has taken up the work of su- ber of the English department 
perintendent of schools in San Diego, succeed- forty-six vears. 
ing Henry C. Johnson. Walter H. Hepner, as- 


= ae PROFESSOR FRANCIS Warp ( 
sistant superintendent in Fresno, has succeeded 


many years in the architectural 

the Massachusetts Institute of Tech: 
GrorGe C. JENSEN, principal of secondary 4), September 8 at North Haven, 

schools at Eureka, Calif., has been made director ya. eighty-two years old. 

of research ot the California Teachers’ Asso- 


M r. tA oper. 


ciation. Horace CHENEY Wait, formerly 
dent of Hasbrouck Institute, Jersey ( 


Two new members of the Pennsylvania De- ar 
Public Inst . M Claud and professor of Latin and Greek 
artment ol ubhe instruction are M. aude : ; . _ 
' ; ' ho } ; Clinton High School, New York 
> > » 

vosenberry, ol heading, Fa., who has been ap- : 

: ay September 4. 
pointed director of music, and Miss Helen Pur- 


cell, of East Stroudsburg, Pa., who has been S. Hayami, finance minister 


appointed director of elementary and kinder- formerly chief instructor of the Sait 
garten education. glish school, died on September 13, 
: — seven years. 
Dr. Cuarues S. Foos has been elected super- 
intendent emeritus of the schools of Reading, THE Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Pa. will meet in Casper, Wis., from Oct 


. 16. Among those scheduled to 
RicHarpD GoopE, dean of the law school of ong to . 


Washington University, has retired and Pro- 
fessor Tyrrel Williams has been made acting 


are: Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, stat 
sioner of education for Maine; Mrs 


Corliss Preston, state superintendent 


dean. 
I) ¢ 


instruction for Washington; Dr. L. | 
Haroutp H. Brxier, director of guidance and president of the University of Minnesot 

research in the Atlantie City public schools, will yygicg Mabel Carney. of the department 

be on leave of absence during the year 1926-27 gqueation of Columbia University. 

to hold the position of associate in elementary 


e on - ’ ° , . Te . : ‘4, . — + TT reher 
education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- THE Wisconsin State Parent-Tea 


versity. ciation met in Laramie from September 


Dean H. L. Russety, of the Wisconsin Col- Rutcers University, New Brunsw 


lege of Agriculture, who has been on a leave of held its first annual industrial extens 


absence during the past year investigating agri- ence on September 14 and 15. Prot 


eultural conditions in the Far East for the In- man C. Miller, director of the de} 
ternational Board of Education, is again at his industrial extension at Rutgers, presided. 
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ity, Philadelphia, is plan- 
iniversity building twenty three 


an approximate cost ol 


igh school at Asbury 
t of $1,000,000, which 


eonstruction tor two years, were 


September 13 to 800 students. 


of the department of journalism 
tv of Texas, abolished by Mrs. 
guson shortly after she become 
been recommended by the Uni- 

1 of Regents in a communication 
Board of Control. Mrs. Ferguson 
epartment, she said, as a measure of 
action brought a loud protest 

of the state and from the stu- 

The university board’s recommen 

vs closely upon the recent Texas 
primary in which Mrs. Ferguson 
ed for renomination by Dan Moody, 
general. Victory in the Democratic 


equivalent to election in Texas. 


‘oversy that began when the school 

f New Rochelle, N. Y., dropped 
“Woodrow Wilson” from the new 

high school is to be revived when 
Moore, president of the Board of 
returns from Europe. The original 
Woodrow Wilson High School,” 

<1 by a mixed body of Republicans 
erats. The present board, entirely 
an, made it “The New Rochelle High 
’ by a vote of five to four, despite eriti- 
the proposal by the governor of New 
ater, despite protests by the Chamber 
merce and by the mayor of the city, it 


change its stand. 


ot twenty-two American school 

ho were sent abroad in recognition of 
rk in raising funds to purchase Thomas 
home as a national memorial, were 
‘ew York recently. They were offi- 
received in Franee, Germany, Italy, Swit- 

, Belgium and England. A Public Led- 
spatch from London stated that Ambas- 
t Houghton journeyed from Scotland, 


\ 


vas staying, to England to show 
chers the Washington ancestral home, 
grave Manor. 


AN estate of nearlv $200,000 to be 


found a missionary training school for C 


women has been bequeathed to the Foreigr 
Domestic Missionary Society in the Unit 
States of America by the Reverend John G 
Bawn, retired missionary and Episcopal clergy 
man of Philadelphia, who died last August 
The will directs that interest from the ests he 
allowed to accumulate until the principal has 
reached $200,000. The school is to be estab 
lished in some suitable locality in China, with 
the object of giving native girls and young 
women training in Bible study and instruction 
in social and domestic duties. 

PRESCRIBED teaching of the Constitution « 
the United States is brought into consideration 
in the September number of Current Methods 
Under the heading, “Should the Teaching ot th 
Constitution be required?” Professor E. P. 
Wilson, of the Nebraska State Normal! College, 
Chadron, Nebr., and Miss Etta V. Leighton, 
civie secretary of the National Security League, 
give their views, respectively, as to the advisa 
bility of leaving decision to local boards of edu 
eation or of making the teaching mandatory 

Tue National Congress of French School 
Teachers, meeting at Strasbourg, has voted in 
favor of the eradication from French school 
books of all war-born passages tending to arousé 
hatred against Germany. 

By an arrangement with the London County 
Council, 25 free places in the London University 
school of librarianship are available for the 
session 1926-27 for persons employed in li 
brarianship within the administrative County 
of London. There has been a considerable de 
mand recently on the part of library assistants 
in London for facilities to become part-time 
students in the school. It is hoped that the 
free places now available will go some way 
towards satisfying this demand. It is also 
hoped that library authorities will give every 
encouragement to the members of their staffs 
to become students, and that where possible 
they will follow the example of some progressive 
bodies who have given two years’ leave of ab 
sence to selected members of their staffs to en 
able them to complete the course for the uni 
versity diploma in two years. 

United States Commerce Reports states that a 


commission has been appointed to study the 
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best types of rural and city schools for the 
Isle of Pines. It is proposed to build about 
546 new schools, of which 96 will be educational 
centers similar to that now under construction 
at Nueva Gerona, in the Isle of Pines. The 
government plans to spend about $12,000,000 on 
this construction, half of which will be used for 
schools costing from $10,000 to $20,000 each, 
and the remainder for buildings costing from 
$50,000 to $100,000 each. These schools will be 
up-to-date and equipped with modern gymnastic 


and playground facilities. 


ACCORDING to special correspondence to the 
Christian Science Monitor, Belgium is to open 
primary schools in the Congo for the benefit of 


the natives. 


NINETY thousand children are enrolled in the 
public high schools of New Jersey, and every 10 
years since 1890 the high-school population ot 
the state has doubled. Seventy per cent. of 
those who complete the elementary course enter 
the high school. From 35 to 40 per cent. of 
all graduates of four-year high schools enter in- 
stitutions of higher learning and about 40 per 
cent. receive some form of vocational training. 
About 40 per cent. of women graduates of four 
year high schools of New Jersey expect to enter 


the teaching profession. 


Or 1,014 men and women enrolled during the 
year in short-term night schools in Delaware, 
organized to give the rudiments of education to 
native-born adults in rural districts, 223, nearly 
a fourth, were illiterates at the time of their ad- 
mission. Nearly twice as many men as women 
were enrolled. In all, 55 schools were con- 
dueted, under the direction of 69 teachers. Ages 
of pupils ranged from 16 to 82 years. In regu- 
larity of attendance, colored schools excelled. 


To determine the time actually required by 
high-school students for preparation of their 
lessons outside the recitation period, a question- 
naire was sent to students by the commissioner 
of secondary schools of California. Replies 
were received from 95,000 students. Of these, 
4.2 per cent. frankly admitted spending no out- 
side time in preparation; 9.6 per cent. reported 
spending from 1 to 15 minutes for a single 
recitation; 31.6 per cent., 16 to 30 minutes; 
44.5 per cent., 31 to 60 minutes; and 10.1 per 
cent. claimed to devote an hour to outside study 


for each recitation. From thes 
ference Was deduced that ar 
45 to 60 minutes would be requir: 


preparation of a high-school 


Tue Bureau of Business Res 
University is undertaking a st 
ating expenses of building 
Field work is being earried o1 
time in order to establish 
for the collection ot operating 
This information will be used b 
purposes in the Harvard Busin 
also as a means of pointing the 
mies that may be secured by b 


dealers in the operation ot then 


Tue two children’s camps 
Pioneer Youth of America for 
dren of New York City, Ph 
cinity closed on September 4. 
children of trade unionists were 
Eighteen were children of textil 
strikers, who were taken care ot 
The staffs included five members 
can Federation of Teachers. B. W 
the Philadelphia Labor College, w: 
of the Philadelphia camp, and J 
man, of Pioneer Youth ot 


charge of the camp at Pawling, N. \ 


STATE-WIDE dental clinics wer 
three years ago in South Carolin: 
the mouth hygiene department oi 


board of health. Clinics have beer 


during this time in every school in 1i 
counties in the state, and they hav 
stituted in two large city schools. 


aminations have been given 102,74] 


ay 


and 112,070 fillings made, 3,425 toot 


have been conducted, and 1,567 lect 
attended by 207.576 school ehildre 


are paid $250 per month, and the 


their own automobiles and certain e 


the counties furnishing gas for the « 
chair and dental supplies. Clinics 
types, pay and free. In counties 


ing $3,600 a year all work is free; : 


ties appropriating $2,000 a year denta 


tion and examinations are carried 


Oo 


financially able pay 50 cents pet 


For pupils unable to meet this expens’ 


is done free of charge. 
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‘ar. of the University of Missouri, 
best university yearbook pub- 
United 1925, and The 


ith Side High School, Fort Wayne, 


States in 
t secondary school yearbook, 
Central 
the University of 


Interscholastic Press 
Wisconsin, 
fifth 
in order 


} 


announced the results of its 


Next 


versity vearbooks were The Lucky 


vearbook contest. 
States Naval Academy; The 
Wisconsin; The 
in, of the University of Michigan, 


University of 


Gopher, of the University of Minne- 
best secondary school books, after 
The Roll Call, of Culver Mili- 

lemy; The R. H. S., of the Rockford, 
High School; The West 
Minneapolis, and The Quiverian, 
High School. Exactly 22 


entered in the contest. Judges 


é 


, were 


Hesperian, of 
School. 


City 


Cooper, designer of the Cooper 
Lewis Flader, commissioner of the 
Engravers’ Association; Joseph Che- 
Chicago, and J. L. 


of The Inland Printer Magazine. 


magazine artist, 


rder to make available to other institu- 


e results of its extensive researches on 


vays of teaching history through 


pictures, the Yale University depart- 
education will cooperate actively with 
and colleges desiring to employ the 
effective methods in the use of this new 
A program 
ireful and systematic investigation is now 


ment of historical education. 


ng carried on by the department to deter- 
from actual practice ways of coordinating 
This 


concerned 


pictures with classroom work. 


tion has been especially 


the use of the Chronicles of America 


pictures, produced by the Yale Univer- 


Press Film Service. One feature of the 


has been the completion of a series of 


preliminary outlines from which the 


har 


ean lecture and prepare the class be- 


films are shown. The system of co- 


n which the department now offers to 
and colleges is already in effect in 
Haven by with the 


arrangement city 


Education. 


Dr. ARTH 

delegate of the American Library Associ: 
on the invitation of the Chinese National As 
Advancement of Edu 
Peking 


success of lis 


sociation for the 


has received advices from 


dicate the complete 


have part of the returned Boxer 


Fund used 


ment in China. 


for library extension and 


The 


Culture, 


lr prove 
Foundation for 
consisting ol! five 


and 


Education 
Americans and ten Chinese members, which is 
the body that will administer the 


de mnity, has 


returned in- 
$500,000 in 
Peking. The 


Chinese Government has granted a » tor the 


made a grant otf 


gold for a national library in 
new building in the western part of the Winter 
Palace grounds and has agreed to be responsi 
ble for half the 
for ten years. It 


expense Of administration 
will also turn over to the new 
library, as a nucleus of its book collection, the 
books now under the care of the Peki: g Library, 
which formed part of the imperial collection 
This 
National Library in a commanding position at 
taken 


sociation 


in the forbidden eity. places the new 


the outset of its career, and the interest 
in it by the newly formed Library As 
makes it that it 


according to the latest 


be ad- 
best 
that 
other 


of China certain will 


ministered and 


methods. Dr. Bostwick is also informed 
the China 
libraries in various parts of the Chinese Repub 
lie, all of books in English 


and other languages as well as in Chinese. This 


indicates that the experiment advocated by him 


Foundation will establish six 


which will contain 


of “demonstration libraries” 
popular 
earnest. 
effect that at the 


for the spread of 
education is to be undertaken in 
Later advices from Peking are to the 
last 


meeting of the China 


Foundation Board a grant of $10,000 in silver 


(about $5,700.in our currency) was made for 
professorships and scholarships in library sci- 
This sum is to be paid annually for three 
years, and the Boone Library School at Wu 
chang, founded by Mary Elizabeth Wood, has 


ence. 


been appointed to undertake the work. It is 


understood that half the grant is to go towards 


the improvement of the curriculum, particu 


larly for the courses on Chinese bibliography 
and cataloging, while the other half will be used 


for scholarships. Miss Wood's School 1s the 
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only officially recognized agency for library 


training at present existing in China. 
THE British 
have presented to the treasury a series of com- 


Universities Grants Committee 
parative tables of statistics based on the re- 
turns for the academic year, 1924-25, supplied 
by universities and colleges in Great Britain, 
which receive treasury grants. The total num- 
ber of full-time students of both sexes in at- 
tendance during the academic year was 41,794, 
42,892 in 1922-23. This de- 


crease is made up of a fall of 59 in the number 


as compared with 


of women students, and of 1,039 in the men. 
The latter decrease is accounted for by the de- 
crease of 1,458 in the number of students as 
the for the 
higher education of ex-servicemen. 


sisted under government scheme 
The num- 
ber of institutions at which expenditure ex- 
ceeded income was 24 for the year 1924-25, as 
against 18 the year before, but of these ad- 
verse balances half were of less than £1,000. 
Most of the universities, the committee states, 
had practically reached the limit of financial 
endurance when they were aided by the increase 
in the treasury grant in aid, the effect of which 
On 


the side of income the most noticeable points 


will be felt in the current academic year. 


are the decrease in tuition and examination fees, 
and the increase in grants from local education 
authorities, in which the principal factor has 
been the large rise in the amount contributed 
by the West Riding County Council and other 
bodies in Yorkshire. The committee has every 
hope that the accounts for the present session 
will show a general and decided improvement. 


More than 9,000 children from twenty-three 
public schools of Dayton, Ohio, receive instruc- 
tion in week-day schools of religious education. 
Since its inception four years ago the movement 
has grown rapidly. In the eighteen centers 
maintained in the city, 4,441 children are en- 
rolled and in the seventeen county centers, 4,774 
are enrolled. The work is under the direction 
of a supervisor and fourteen full-time teachers, 
all of whom have had special training for their 
work. 


THE result of the 1922-24 Biennial Survey of 
Schools which are supported by publie funds, 
of the kindergartens, elementary grades and 
high schools in the United States has recently 
been made public by the U. S. Department of 
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Edueation. Increases 
1920 both 
enrollments. 


1920 


are not 


in numbers and 
In assuming that 
ot 


clusive, 77.8 per vent. of those 


} 
school age 


rolled in were 
were enrolled in public schools. [; 
had increased to 82.8 per cent. I; 
per cent. of those of school age wer 
every day, and in 1924, 65.2 per cent 
The per 


those enrolled who were in average dail, 


average daily attendance. 


ance in 1920 was 74.8, and in 1924 the per 


was 78.8. In 1920, 7.91 per cent 

census were enrolled in public high 
1924, this had increased to 11.55 per « 
1924, 20,898,930 pupils were enroll 
publie elementary schools, and 3,389,878 
Although the gene: 


1924 18 about } 


publie high schools. 
crease in enrollment in 


cent. over that of 1922, seven states, Delay 


Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine 


Montana, show losses during this 


period. Fifteen states show losses in 
mentary grades, but the increases in h 


enrollment more than make up the 


eight states. The increase in percentage 
rollment in the high school is from 12.3 
cent. in 1922 to 14 per cent. in 1924. This 
school enrollment does not 
grades in junior high schools. 


DISCUSSION 


LIMITATIONS OF THE SOCIAL PRIN- 


CIPLE IN MAKING A CURRICULU 


THE tadpole’s tail, made famous in the ¢ 
ingly sonorous pages of Stanley Hall, 
threatened with amputation and disaster 
resort to surgery on this innocent organ b 
tain members of the sociological school o! 
riculum-makers is defended by them 
counts: (1) No properly developed 
this appendage and (2) tails don't 


these animals, anyhow. I shall attemp 


include elementa: 


M 


that the first statement is not a valid argu! 


for denying the use of this appendag: 
young or for imposing other methods 0! 


1 Read before the joint meeting of the Nat 
Society of College Teachers of Education 
Educational Research Association, 
D. C., February 24, 1926. 


Washingt 
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t the second statement is a propo- 
tact 
in a period of stimulating cur- 
During the past quarter of a 
orientation of the eurriculum has 
argely on the behavior of children. 
he based on the behavior of adults. 
ted to make a delightful swing from 
to its opposite. Analysis of adult 


ill provide our major objectives, 
will yield the de- 
Man 


materials, the 


further analysis 
als of the courses of study. 
ire of the selection of 
measure of their gradation—this is the 
and slogan. 
et it be observed that few of the advo- 
this engaging doctrine have ventured 
e point of determining major objec- 
heir program is still largely in the theo- 
| preliminary stages. When the analysis 
activities and aspirations of 


eading 
s consummated, may we expect it to pro- 
e content of a satisfactory course of 
In the most conspicuous case of such 
nalysis the results enable us already to 
1 the negative. It has been found that 
ng vocabulary based on the written dis- 

adults has two outstanding deficien- 

It provides the child with a consider- 
ly of material beyond his intellectual 
d (2) it deprives the child of much ma- 
This has been 
means of a detailed comparison of 


his intellectual level. 
posite vocabularies, one derived from 
investigations of adult correspondence 
the other from five investigations of chil- 
'sthemes. Nearly half (4,459) of the words 
adult composite did not appear at all in 
Careful 
sis showed that the words used only by 


mposite vocabulary of children. 


represented business and professional ob- 

1 activities; social, political and relig- 
tions; or general and abstract ideas, for 
st part clearly beyond the mental and 
maturity of the child. 


n, diversion, 


Advisability, com- 
extension, facilities, 
ent, chronological, feasible, hospitable— 
epresent the type of words in this group. 
non-appearance in the childhood lists is 
explained on psychologie grounds. 


+} 


other hand, children were found to 


have word needs not included in the vocal 
ot adults. The most striking examples are pre- 
sented in the following group of words found in 
each of the children’s 


five investigations ot 


themes and in no one of the eleven investiga 


tions of adult correspondence: 


bonfire dive 


cannon elephant 
cart giant 


eur! Indian onion 


When the 2,437 words found only in the writing 
of children were classified, they fell naturally 
into the 


the descending order of their frequency: 


following categories, which I list in 


School 


Stories 


Food 

Farm 

Plants 

Health 

Clothing 44 
Miscellaneous 145 


Home 
Conduct 
Animals 
Play 


These categories, differing strikingly from those 
required for the classification of the adult-only 
words, suggest familiar fields of interest, gen- 
eral and fundamental in their appeal to chil 
dren; and the number and character of the 
words within the categories make it clear enough 
that the word needs of children differ markedly 
from those of adults. 

It was found, moreover, that the distinctive 
elements in the two vocabularies can not be ex- 
claimed, on the 


childhood 


A study of the word lists entering into 


plained, as one writer has 
ground of the unreliability of the 
lists. 
the two composites showed that they were about 
equally reliable, the childhood lists agreeing 
with each other to approximately the same ex- 
tent as the adult lists. Furthermore, a study of 
the common element in the two composite vocab 
ularies revealed marked differences in the fre- 
quency of use of the same words on the part o! 
children and adults. The divergence of the two 
vocabularies, after the totals were equalized, 
was 40 per cent. 

Let us now be clear in regard to the real issue 
There is apparently no ob 
ultimate 


in this discussion. 
jection to the establishment of the 
goals of curriculum endeavor on the basis of 
adult behavior. I think we are all in favor ot 


it. Even the extreme advocates of the project 


method will probably agree that teachers should 
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perform their directive functions with these after the method inaugurated by W 
social ends in sight. The argument of this paper larly, in acquiring the reading 

is rather that the analysis of adult activities is for effective participation in 

not an adequate source of materials for the dren will continue to use nurser 
curriculum. The results of such an analysis will fairy tale, stories of adventurs 
require both supplementation and curtailment, all in a vocabulary that diff 
for there will be sins of omission as well as sins from that of the news reports on t! 
of commission. of the daily paper. 

My esteemed colleague, Professor Bobbitt, The movement under diseussio 
whose subtle and influential contributions to resuscitation of the disciplinary 
the theory of curriculum construction have at compulsory education in a n¢ 
times seemed tinctured by the sociological her- socialistic in its trend. Not so 
esy under discussion, has recently freed himself and denial of the individual, but res) 
from all suspicion. In an article? on “The objects and the activities that touc} 


New Technique of Curriculum-making” he has interests at every level of his develo) 


stated his position with such definiteness that ruidance in the light of so« lally deter 


one need not remain in doubt about it: this, I venture to suggest, is t 
the act vity analy st must see human activi democracy = the constructior 
ties within any field not as activities at any one riculum. 
particular age, but as a series of activities which 
take place at all of the age levels from infancy UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


to old age. . . . The analysis is to show what is 


normal for each of the levels. QUOTATIONS 
This is indeed a reassuring clarification, lending STATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


support to the central contention of this paper. ANNOUNCEMENT of the award 
When I expressed my approval of this signifi- scholarships invites attention t 
eant passage to the author, shortly after it ap- couragement which the State of N« 
peared, he remarked, “Ah, you think I have directly to the liberal arts and s 
changed my opinion, don’t you?” I had sus- scholarships of $100 a year for 
pected that he had at least indulged in a ju- given primarily in recognition of ¢ 
dicious amplification ! work in the high school. Doubt}: 
The research findings in the field of spelling small amount does enable mar \ 
are arrayed against an exclusively adult stand- on to college who might otherw 
ard for the selection of the content of the cur- possible. These scholarships are 
riculum. In a seientifie course of study in dents in the private and parochial s 
spelling, the vocabulary of adults will not be witnessed by the fact that of th 
substituted for the words which children need in ag having the highest percentages 
order to write about the things and the activi- (oynty three are graduates of a p: 
ties that touch their deepest interests. And a nite and all three of the same 
similar outcome may be safely predicted in record recalls one even more ren 
many other sections of the curriculum. Chil- ty. brothers. sons of an Ital 
dren will continue to profit by the reform in- students in the same class in the Ni 
itiated in America a hundred years ago under Hich School, won the first and se 
the leadership of Colburn and to study number the cntinn chahe 
relations within the range of childhood experi- There are now 3.000 of thee 
ence, while at the same time curriculum-makers the State of New York scholars” att 
will outline the objectives of the course of study cclliees coil wtediiitin of Ge dl 
2 Franklin Bobbitt: ‘‘The New Technique of added every year. They constitut 


+) 


Curriculum-making,’’ Elementary School Journal, ing group in every institution 1 


i 


XXV, 1, 1924, p. 54. ing an honor which gives promis 
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at least three years, 
ot New York follows A subst: lal number 


It would be received and are being examined 


llow also those who have The year was one ol great activ! 
work—to know whether spheres of education. Considerabl 
won in the high school was made in the provision of the 
school accommodation required to mi 
ate of New York arrears accumulated trom the war 


upport ot these scholar- the difficult years which followed it, 


£300,000 Additional grants are meet the needs of new housing 


I] University and rapidly rrowing areas, like the 


iefly for technical train- mining districts of the West Riding 
[ cases steps 


Liait 


\propriations com- shire. In a number o 
al other at annually taken, as a result of the issue of 
ions Ol learning. Tective premises, towards the 


state. as in most of unsatisli Vv acce mmodation, 


tlantic States, ot school reorganization has been 


and student fees Ir nany ca it Was 
rovide out of public l itly with the problems of t 
gives in cultural the size of el: , the improvem 
ased if the results it of unsatisfactory building 
last ten years 1 OF Tacui he advanced 


ful as they are believed ol hildr T progress 


. . . ] 
was fixed at $100 per , . School Medical 


ar the tuition tee ot provisio!r 


. \ sc was mm; ’ j 
it is below the lowest tv wa maintained, 


] 7 day | 0] ne a I A 
the highest.—Neu any hool accommoda 
S¢ he mes Wel 
increase 


] 


' 
SCnoots, 1k ludir , 


REPORTS 
an increast l e@ numper 


UCATIONAL PROGRESS OF GREAT was a revival in the volum 
BRITAIN IN 1924-25 technical instruction undertaken 
Board of Education for the sion of the sy 
5 was recently issued. 
1925-26 amounted t 
mmarized in the London’ decrease of £1,2 
year was coneerned with 900,010 for the previous year, 
lation and steady develop- from the latter sum of £16,900 in 
s of advance opened up in the training of midwives and | 
In January, 1925, the presi- service now transferred to the 1 try « 


ard outlined the policy by which health. A supplementary estimate ot 


£180,000 

cooperation with the local authori- increased the provision for 1925-26 to £ 

re that educational development 754. As on March 31, 1926, th board’ 
vell-considered plan, having re- expe nditure amounted to £40,770,767. Tl 


‘ 


e hand, to the needs of each area ments of installments of grant f 
ther, to the funds available. Au- based upon an assumed 
asked to consider the more imme- 250,000 by local au 
heir areas in all grades of edu- cation and £12,000,000 on higher 
to formulate comprehensive pro- compared with an actual expenditur 


tion covering a definite period of authorities in 1924-25 of £07,929,000 
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mentary education and £11,414,000 on higher 
education. 

With regard to the Teachers (Superannua- 
tion) Act, 1925, 


from April 1, 1926, the board record with satis- 


which came into operation as 


faction that “the provisions of the act represent 
a very full measure of agreement with the views 
of teachers in all grades, whose representative 
associations were freely consulted throughout 
all stages, and it may now be hoped that a last- 
ing settlement of a most difficult problem has 
been reached.” 

One of the outstanding events of the year was 
the promulgation by Lord Burnham, in March, 
1925, of his award on teachers’ salaries, which 
The 
government accepted for the purposes of grant 
The board 


add: “The award has been loyally accepted by 


had been referred to his sole arbitration. 


the scales laid down in the award. 


both parties to the arbitration and by local au- 
thorities and teachers generally.” 

Referring to the temporary interchange of in- 
spectors with the New Zealand government, the 
board say there can be no question that the re- 
sults of this interchange were mutually profit- 
able and fully justified the small expense in- 
volved. As a result of similar arrangements 
made with the Ontario Department of Educa- 
tion, one of the inspectors of high schools of 
that department visited this country in January 
in exchange for one of the British government’s 
inspectors of secondary schools. The opportu- 
nity was taken of combining the latter’s visit 
to Canada with a visit to the United States of 
America, so that the board might secure first- 
hand information as to the organization and 
conditions generally of secondary education in 
that country, with particular reference to the 
conditions obtaining in New York State. 

The opening chapter of the report gives a 
survey of the provision which exists for what 


may be generally described as technical and 


further education, together with such an account 
this 
branch of education as is required for a proper 
The 


board say: “The keen and widespread interest 


of the development of the facilities in 


understanding of the present position. 


which is at present being evinced in the relation 
of the educational system to the needs of trade 
and industry appears to afford special justifica- 
tion for our choice of this subject.” 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ay; 


STATISTICS 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST RATINGs AN 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE AGE 
IN connection with a studv of ¢} 
in eollege of those students wl 


and those who received the 
the psychological test at the O 
versity, it was observed that the 


The 


to determine certain tendencies ar 


age differences. 


present st 


between the age at entrance 
earned on the psychological test 


at entrance. 


I. SCOPE OF THE Str1 
The individuals considered were r 
dents who entered the college of art 
Ohio 
straight freshmen in the autum 
1923, 1924 and 1925. Of the tota 
the college only those who were ranked 
I and Class V 
test, or examination, were included 
For those not 
it may be said that Class I 


and science of the State Ur 


on the university ps) 
familiar with such clas 
dents who receive ratings higher 
cent. of all freshmen admitted, or the 
per cent.” They are, therefore, the best 
dents on the basis of the psychologica 
On the other hand, Class \ 
per cent. of all admitted who rank 


tions. 
the same test. The two groups repres 
extremes on basis of the test. 

During the three-year period, as s 
the table below, there were a total of 
dents who received Class I rating, and 11! 
While th 


; 


large, s 


were rated as Group V. 
ber of individuals is not 
that the number is sufficient to permit son 


clusions, since the essential tendencies 


out clearly in the data for each year separ 


II. METHOD OF THE STupy AND TREAT 
oF DaTa 
From the lists of ratings for al! stud 
mitted to the college the names 
Class | 


were omitted a 


those students rated as 


From these names 
admission with advanced standing 


students, so that those included would : 
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AGES OF STUDENTS WHO RECEIVED HIGHEST AND LOWEST Psy 


, COLLEGE OF 


fumber of Students 


1925 


°0.08 19.52 


18.16 





dmitted as regular freshmen at the 
beginning of the college year. 
the year of birth of each student ap- 


the college office record, tabulation was 


the year of birth for Group I and 


r the entrants for each of the three 
Subtraction of the year of birth 

rred to from the year of college en- 
ves the age as given in the first column 
ble above. For example, a student who 
rm within the dates of January 1 and 
31, 1910, 
1925, appears under Class I of the 


and who entered college 


cidentally, attention is called to the 

his method makes the limits of the 
r age group 14.76 and 15.75 years, or 
point of the group would be at 15.25 
From this, of 


will be seen readily. 


the other age 
The date of eol- 
rance was taken as of October first for 


limits 


resulting data are given in the first half 
They are in terms of the actual 
students having the various ages 
logieal test ratings in the years in- 
The seeond half of the table contains 
reentage computations corresponding to 
vers of students given in the first half 


ARTS, OHIO STATE 


118 
-al Median Age in Years 
18.16 


Or 


UNIVERSITY, 


100 100 100 100 100 100 


19 


f the table. The lowest line of the table gives 
the 


with the limits mentioned above. 


median and modal values in accordance 


SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS 


ITI. 

Based on the data presented herewith, proba 
bly the most outstanding conclusion which may 
be drawn is that the students who receive the 
lowest ratings on the psychological tests tend 
uniformly to be older than those who receive 
the highest Based 


both classes for the three years, in terms of the 


ratings. on all students in 
theoretical median, this amounts to the differ 
18.16 19.52 


Careful study of the columns of the 


ence between vears and vears, or 


1.36 years. 
table for the Class I and Class V students will 
show that not only is the central tendency con 
sistent throughout, but that at practically every 
the 


point the difference is clearly shown by 


“sao’’ of the figures for Class V toward a higher 
age (see graph). 
Other studies of the same students upon which 


this study is based prove rather conclusively 


satis 


that the Class I students tend to do very 


factory college work and that those of Class 


Wilson’ stud 


tend to make very poor grades. 


of Washingtor 


Teaching,’’ Scuo 


10, 192° 


1 Wilson, Wm. R., 
‘*Mental Tests 
AND Society, XV; 


University 
and 


Colle ve 
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ied the correlation between college marks ob 
tained and the time spent in study and intelli- 
gence rating and found the correlation to be 
negative and reasonably high. He summarized 
his findings in the paradoxical statement that 
“those who study least make the highest grades; 
those who are most intelligent study least; those 
who are most intelligent make the highest 
grades.’”’ From the findings here given it would 
seem that it might well be added to his state- 
ment that the youngest students also make the 
highest grades; and that the youngest students 
receive the highest intelligence ratings. 

The data given in the table would seem to 
bear out at the college entrance level the well- 
known facts of elementary and high-school age 
grade studies and retardation data. So far as 
this study goes, of course, rating on the psy- 
chological test is the criterion of measuring good 
or poor achievement, but as indicated above, 
actual grades received in college tend to run 
parallel to the test ratings, hence, a study in 


comparison with college grades would unques- 





tionably corroborate the retar 
the earlier school years, eve) 
elimination and selection w] 
tween the high school and 
Comparison of the two 
of years represented by the 
calendar year brings out clear 
Class V tends to have greatey 
age, whether one attempts 
distribution of actual student 
over the age groups or by 
Class I students to “crowd 
interval, as indicated by tl 
in the last half of the table. 


sents this very clearly. 


IV. SuGGESTION FOR Fur 

As a result of the present 
gestions for further considerat 
are: 

(1) Comparison « 
ered, keeping data for men a 

(2) Determination as to whet 
trance alone is a factor wort! 
weighting in the matter of adn 
along with such other factors 
grades, teachers’ estimates, ps) 
ings and physical examinations 

(3) Follow-up through college 
age groups at the time of entranc 

(4) Analysis of the reasons 
ness” or “acceleration” away fr 
entrance age for both the high 


gence groups. 


V. SumMMarRy AND Conc! 

Generalization of the results 
the students receiving the highest ar 
est ratings on the psychological exan 
entrance to the college of arts of t! 
University would lead us to conclude t 

(1) The difference in age betweer 
groups is on the average approximat 
year and four months. 

(2) The students rating highest 
youngest, and those rating lowest aré 

(3) There is greater variation in 2 


those who receive low ratings than among ' 
who rate high. 
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Children’s INTERESTS 
ln Reading 


By A. M. Jorpan. Pu.D 
I 


of Educational Psychology in the 


A STUDY of the reading interests of more than five thousand e 
4 ys and girls in grades and in high schools. This study 
that children and young people in various locali 

is Kansas and North Carolina, have essential 

The author’s three months obser 


iy 


es for books and magazines. vat 
e children’s rooms of public libraries in and around New York 
ide available lists of books essentially wholesome and ' 


This volume also contains three reviews of previous works on this 
subject, lists of interesting books arranged by age and grade, comparative 
ige tables of types of books and magazines read by children t 


ercentag 
n 1917 and again in 1925 which show a surprising similarity, and finally 


irst 


psychological interpretation of the reasons why boys and girls choose 
he books they do. 


This book, besides its documentary value to students of education and 
dueational psychology, will prove to be of considerable value to li- 
rarians in children’s and young people’s departments, and to teachers 
if English in the grades and high schools. Giving as it does definite 
nformation on the materials which form the mental background of most 
children, the book is indispensable to every one who is helping to form 
policies governing early education and training 


THe UNIversiry oF NortH CAROLINA PRESS, 


CHAPEL Hi, N. C. 


GENTLEMEN : 
aw with bill \ 
Please send me { for check enclosed f 


(] Jorpan: Children’s Interests in Reading. Cloth, $1.50; limp cloth, 


$1.00. 


Write the number you want in the square.) 
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Address 
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MODERN METHODS IN 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 


By Harl. R. Douglass 


Professor of Education, and Director of the University High School, University of Oregon 


This volume presents a progressive organization of the newer technique of teaching 
in junior and senior high schools, and describes the most recent experimentation in 
the field of teaching practice. It will prove not only a most necessary and satis. 
factory text for classes in the principles of teaching in secondary schools, but also 


will be of much use to teachers in service. 
In the Riverside Textbooks in Education. xviii + 544 pages $2.25 Postpaid, 
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